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WE print this week an interesting paper on the fire 
hazards incident to the mining regions of the West, pre- 
pared by a gentleman identified with fire insurance, who 
has had an extended experience in that section. Few 
persons, who have not actually seen these pine and can- 
vas towns in the mountains, can appreciate their combus- 
tible nature; the wonder is not so much that insurance 
companies cut rates on these risks,as that they will write 
them at any price. But if they will persist in taking this 
kind of business, they should be content to let the local 
agents, who know the risks, make the rate, and not at- 
tempt to judge of the hazard at long range. Our corres- 
pondent places the subject in such a clear light that 
whoever reads his article cannot fail to be instructed 
thereby. 





THE famous Colonel Dwight life insurance case is at last 
to be given a hearing in the courts. Eighteen companies 
that had policies on his life, aggregating some $200,000, 
are prepared to contest the claims made by the heirs to 
the utmost. The case is a most singular one, there being, 
to say the least, a very strong suspicion of conspiracy to 
defraud the companies, and that the alleged dead man is 
still living, a spurious body having been substituted for his 
at the time of his reputed death. The fact of a man in 
his circumstances carrying so much insurance on his life, 
borrowing money with which to pay the first premiums, is 
in itself a suspicious circumstance, and the singular man- 
ner of his reported death, but a short time after securing 
the policies, adds greatly to the mystery surrounding the 
case. Some of the persons who have investigated the 
matter most thoroughly, are confident that Colonel Dwight 
is yet alive, and claim that they are in possession of facts 
that will convince the most skeptical that his simulated 
death was part of a deep laid plan to swindle the com- 
panies. There must certainly be good grounds for 
suspicion to induce so many careful companies, most of 
which prefer to pay every honest claim promptly to ac- 
cepting even the time to which they are entitled, to resist 
the claims of the reputed heirs of Colonel Dwight. Several 
years have elapsed since Colonel Dwight disappeared or 





died, and the claims have never been pressed to a judi- 
cial determination. There is a large array of eminent 
counsel employed on both sides, and the Dwight case will 
_become one of the most celebrated in insurance litigation. 
When the first of these cases was called on Monday, it was 
postponed till August, at which time, it is understood, it 
will be pressed to a verdict. 





IN our issue of last week we noticed the fact that the 
Governor had vetoed the bill passed by the legislature 
authorizing fire insurance companies to extend the field of 
their investments. Another bill, however, somewhat 
similar in its nature, was introduced towards the close of 
the session, was passed without attracting much attention, 
and was signed by the Governor last week. This is an 
amendment to the general laws regarding corporations, 
and, after providing for the acquirement and transfer by 
them of real estate, proceeds to authorize any corporation 
“to invest its funds in the stocks, bonds or securities of 
other corporations owning lands in this State (or other 
States where it does business), provided that loans shall 
not be made on any stocks upon which dividends shall not 
have been declared continuously for three years immedia- 
tely before such loans are made; and provided further that 
such stocks shall be continuously of a market value twenty 
per cent greater than the amount loaned or continued 
thereon.” In the bill vetoed by the Governor, it was left 
discretionary with the Insurance Commissioner to say upon 
what security loans might be made, while the present bill 
gives some sort of a definition of the securities that may . 
be accepted, and would seem to preclude the possibility 
of loans being made to wild cat corporations and to pro- 
hibit investments in stocks and bonds having only a 
speculative value. This bill ought to give sufficient latitude 
to every well meaning company, and is, no doubt, entirely 
satisfactory to its originators. 





ARSON is certainly one of the most terrible crimes that 
can be committed, and the law very properly provides for 
the severe punishment of any one found guilty of it. But, 
dastardly as this crime is, its commission scarcely justifies 
murder in retaliation. Yet that is just the kind of punish- 
ment an unruly mob meted out to an incendiary in Arkan- 
sas last week. A negro, according to the telegraphic 
reports, set fire to a livery stable at Marianna, Ark., and 
the stable and ten horses were consumed. The incendiary 
was captured and lodged in jail, where he confessed his 
guilt. A mob took him from the custody of the jailer for 
the purpose of hanging him, but when he broke away from 
them, he was riddled with bullets. The murderers then 
attached a card to his dead body on which was written, 
“ this is a warning to all house burners.” There never can 
be any reasonable excuse for lynch law in a civilized com- 
munity, but when it assumes to take prisoners out of the 
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hands of lawful officers and slaughter them in cold blood, 
it is an indication that the community that sanctions it is 
little better than a community of savages. If the laws of 
the land can be set aside with impunity by a mob of ruffians 
on one pretext, they can be set aside on any that may be 
devised, and no man’s life or property is safe. Perhaps, in 
this instance, the fact that the man assassinated was a 
negro may have had some influence with the mob. But, 
however that may be, it is in order now for the officers of 
the law to arrest the ringleaders of the mob, and when 
they hang them in pursuance of law, to label them, 
“this is a warning to all cowardly murderers of helpless 
persons.” It is high time lynch law in this country, and in 
this enlightened age, was put down. 





THE Western managers of a number of insurance com- 
panies held an informal meeting recently and considered 
the question of commissions paid to agents. As a result 
of the conference, a committee was appointed to invite the 
officers of companies to a meeting for the further consid- 
eration of this subject. The committee has issued an 
invitation to the managers of agency companies doing 
business in the West, to meet at Cleveland, June 12, when 
an attempt will be made to establish fifteen per cent as the 
maximum rate of commission to be paid agents on all 
classes of business.” At present the Western field is an open 
one, especially on dwelling and farm risks, the Union not 
having established rates or limited commissions on this 
class of business. As a consequence, while some compa- 
nies are paying their agents but fifteen per cent, others are 
‘ paying twenty, twenty-five and thirty, some of them 
boldly advertising that they will pay the latter rate. Of 
course, this diversity in commissions tends to demoralize 
the agents, and commercial risks are beginning to feel the 
effects of it. The competition for the dwelling and farm busi- 
ness is growing more active and unscrupulous, and we do 
not wonder that the Western managers desire some action 
taken that will, if possible, secure uniformity in the matter 
of commissions. While we are glad to see this call for a 
meeting of company managers, we do not believe it wil] 
result in solving the difficulty, for there is too wide a gulf 
to span to admit of a compromise that will be satisfactory, 
The difference between fifteen per cent and thirty is so 
great that a point even half way between would not satisfy 
any one. The fifteen’per cent companies are firm in the con- 
viction that such compensation is adequate upon all classes 
of business, while those paying the higher rate are equally 
positive that it costs the agent more to secure farm risks 
than any other, and that, consequently, he is entitled to 
more compensation for securing such business. This 
subject has been discussed in conventions and committees 
till it is pretty much threadbare, and neither party to it is 
willing to make any concession. Each believes itself to be 
right and justified in its course on business principles. It 
is scarcely probable, therefore, that any practical solution 
of the difficulty will result from the Cleveland gathering. 





Yet it can do no harm to give the subject another hearing 
and view it in all its bearings upon the general business of 
insurance. It may be suggestive of something that some 
one will develop in the future, whereby harmony may be 
secured, but it does not now promise to effect any sort of 
a compromise for present use. If we may judge from the 
sentiments expressed by men deeply interested in the sub. 
ject, there is too great a lack of confidence among the 
managers of companies, and too much determination to 
stand by the positions they have taken to warrant a hope 
that they can agree upon a uniform rate of commission, 
There is a spirit of aggressiveness, of vindietiveness abroad, 
and a determination to make reprisals for injuries inflicted, 
that does not augur well for a harmonious gathering at 
Cleveland. But some of those who purpose going there 
for scalps may come back shorn of their own precious 
locks and subdued in spirit. The movement, however, 
for a conference is well conceived and has much strength 
behind it ; if it fails of success, it will be due to the guests 
invited and not to the getters up of the feast. 





IN commenting on our article on the “ Perils of High 
Buildings,” The Investigator says: “ It is conceded by 
every competent fireman that no combination of engine 
power can force a stream large enough to be effective for 
the extinguishment of a large fire, under the most favor. 
able circumstances, higher than 75 or 80 feet at most.” 
We think this will be news of a decidedly fresh nature to 
all “ competent firemen,” and certainly to those who are in 
the habit of using Siamese connections for the purpose of 
concentrating the power of two or more engines for the 
projection of one stream. But to show how absurd the 
statement is, here is what was done on the Brooklyn 
Bridge last Thursday night after the celebration. The 
Fire Boat Zophar Mills was made fast to the New York 
tower, and two lines of hose were carried up the tower to 
the roadway, which is 119 feet above high water; then a 
line of hose was laid to the centre of the bridge, 800 feet, 
and two streams of water were forced up, and the bridge 
thoroughly washed from the centre to the New York end. 
At the same time, an engine of the Brooklyn department 
was stationed at the foot of the Brooklyn tower, hose 
taken up in the same manner, and by its use the Brooklyn 
half of the bridge was washed. Here an engine lifted a 
column of water 119 feet vertically, and from that point 
projected it 800 feet. We grant that the capacity of an 
engine to throw a compact stream vertically is limited to 
75 or 80 feet from the nozzle, but it can force a stream 
through a standpipe or hose to the height of 150 
feet or more and still play an effective stream from 
a nozzle attached at that point. Commissioner Gor- 
man, speaking on this subject, remarked that it was 
immaterial how high buildings are run up, provided the 
builders furnish them with the means whereby the firemen 
can obtain access at the different stories and to the roof. 
Standpipes in combination with ladders, and balconies at 
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every story are the best and most serviceable appliances 
yet devised for this purpose, as they not only provide for 
conducting water, but are excellent as fire-escapes. 





THE COMMISSION QUESTION. 


E print in this issue of THE SPECTATOR a commu- 
nication from a well-known conservative under- 
writer on the vexed subject of commissions to agents. He 
calls the case of “‘D. A. Heald, President of the National 
Board, vs. D. A. Heald, Vice-President of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York,” and accuses that gentleman 
of inconsistency, preaching one thing and practicing an- 
other. As President of the National Board, Mr. Heald, 
in his annual address, advocated fifteen per cent as the 
maximum commission{that can be paid to agents with prof- 
it to the companies, and represented that the payment of 
a greater sum was one of the causes tending to demoralize 
the business. Our correspondent charges that while Mr. 
Heald is thus advocating a sound and correct proposition, 
the Home Insurance Company, of which he is vice-presi- 
dent, is paying more than fifteen per cent commission to 
its agents in the West. There isan apparent inconsistency 
here that our correspondent would seem to hold Mr. Heald 
responsible for. We do not know whether he is accounta- 
ble for the action of the Home or not; heis one of several 
officers who shape the policy of the company, and it is 
hardly to be presumed that each has his own way in every- 
thing, as he would if he alone were responsible for what is 
done. But whether Mr. Heald sanctions or disapproves 
of the payment of more than fifteen per cent commission 
to agents in certain fields or not, we do not know, nor are 
we an apologist for him or for the Home, for both he and 
his company are abundantly able to take care of their own 
affairs. But this question of commissions to agents is one 
of great importance to the entire underwriting fraternity, 
and is, indeed, the rock upon which they have split for 
several years past ; it is to-day the greatest obstacle in the 
way of harmonizing underwriting interests and securing 
uniformity in methods of doing business. It is worth 
while, therefore, to look over the field somewhat, and see 
how the companies stand on the commission question, and 
why there is a difference in the amount paid in different 
localities. 

For a number of years the buiness of fire underwriting 
has been pretty badly demoralized; there has been little 
concert of action, and no unanimity whatever ; rate cutting 
has been the rule, and, in the scramble for business that 
has been going on, practices of the most reprehensible 
character have been indulged in. Conservative companies 
have protested, and used their best endeavors to stay the 
tide of demoralization that had set in, but so far from being 
successful, were themselves carried away by it. They 
ither had to accept the situation and do as the others did 
or lose their business entirely. Still protesting against 





them, they adopted the evil practices, hoping for the 
time to come when they could assert once more their con- 
servatism, and return to sound principles and practices. 
Not the least of these evils—indeed, it was one of the very 
worst—was that of paying high commissions to agents. 
One company advanced the rate paid from fifteen to 
twenty per cent, and another, feeling that its competitor 
was getting an advantage, would follow suit, so that the 
spectacle was presented of companies in the same agency 
bidding against each other for the business controlled by 
the agent. How far they went in their offers it is impossi- 
ble to say, but within a short time the president of one 
company admitted that he had paid as high as forty-five 
per cent for business within the past year. Agents, very 
naturally, were inclined to give their business to the com- 
pany that would pay them the most for it, so that those 
companies that endeavored to maintain the fifteen per cent 
rate found their business slipping away from them and be- 
ing transferred to the books of those companies that would 
pay twenty per cent or more commission. 

The farm and dwelling business has long been a bone of 
contention. Some companies are especially eager to get 
all they can of it, and are willing to pay roundly for it, 
while others do not care for it, preferring the ordinary com 
mercial risks. In the West especially the competition for 
this class of business has been particularly active, and the 
companies doing the most of it insist upon paying more 
for it than they do for the ordinary mercantile business. 
The National Board and the United Fire Underwriters in 
America have had some very exciting discussions over this 
subject, and the debates in the Western organizations have 
been equally animated. Among the prominent companies 
favoring a double rate of commission—fifteen per cent for 
general business and twenty for farm risks—were the Con- 
tinental, the Phoenix of Hartford, the Phenix of Brook- 
lyn, the Agricultural, the Springfield and a number of 
others. When the National Board decided upon fifteen 
per cent as the maximum commission that should be paid 
by its members, these companies protested, and Mr. Hope, 
of the Continental, was especially earnest in his opposition 
to it, and subsequently withdrew his company from the 
Board. 

About this time what has been termed the “ praying 
band” was on its tour through the country. This was 
composed of the representatives of the fifteen per cent 
companies, who visited the different agents, and repre- 
sented to them that it was incompatible to have fifteen 
and twenty per cent companies in the same agency, and 
that they must give up one or the other class. Consider- 
able excitement was thus raised in many localities, but the 
matter was generally compromised in some way, so that 
agencies were divided in a few instances only. In the 
West the practice of paying a higher commission for farm 
business than for commercial risks has very generally pre- 
vailed, the agents claiming that it costs them more to get 
such risks than to get average commercial business, and 
the companies make a specialty of such risks, conceding 
the validity of their claim. In this way the twenty per 
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cent companies were rapidly acquiring a large amount of 
business that had previously been shared between them 
and the fifteen per cent companies, and they were also 
losing some of their commercial risks. Protests were 
useless, for the companies paying the higher rate had 
determined upon their line of policy, and could not be 
induced to abandon it. The fifteen per cent companies, 
therefore, had the alternative presented to them, either 
to pay the same rate of commission as their competitors 
or lose their business. 

At one time, some years ago, the Home did more farm 
business, as the reports show, than any other company, but 
by adhering to the fifteen per cent commission, while 
others were paying twenty per cent, this class of busi- 
ness fell away from it till it ranks but fifth or sixth in the 
amount of farm business done. Seeing that it was bound 
to lose what remained—some thirty or forty per cent of 
its entire business—if it continued firm in maintaining 
its fifteen per cent policy—sometime last summer its 
officers resolved to make a fight to retain this class of busi- 
ness, and so adopted the policy of the Springfield, the 
Pheenix, the Continental and other companies, and began 
paying in the West the same commissions that they do. 
No complaint is made regarding its practices in the ter- 
ritory over which the National Board has jurisdiction ; 
there it pays but fifteen per cent in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Board. But in the West the whole sub- 
ject of rates and commissions on dwellings is an open one, 
the Union never having assumed to fix them. Whether 
Mr. Heald approved of this action or not we do not 
know; he has been a strenuous advocate for the lower rate 
of commission, believes it to be adequate for all classes of 
business, and has so expressed himself repeatedly in his 
public addresses. If he accepts the other side of the ques- 
tion now, we are confident he does so as an act of self- 
preservation. As between two evils, losing a large 
amount of business or paying a high rate of commission, 
the Home accepts the lesser, and pays the same price for 
business that its competitors do. This may be done as a 
matter of business policy, forced upon the company, even 
while the better judgment of every one of its officers may 
condemn the action. We know that other companies 
have done precisely the same thing, and claim that they 
have been forced to do so by the action of those com- 
panies that announce their determination to pay a higher 
commission for farm businessthan for otherclasses. They 
are placed on the defensive, and have to choose between 
losing a large volume of business or paying more liberally 
for it than they wish to. There are other companies that 
care little for the farm business, that will not yield the 
point, but remain firm in their determination not to pay 
more than fifteen per cent for what they get, and cannot 
excuse those who have more at stake than they for “ going 
over to the enemy.” 

It is unfortunate that a uniform rate of commission to 
agents cannot be agreed upon by all the companies, for the 


present practice is unquestionably demoralizing to the 


companies, to the agents and to the business generally. 





——= 


So long as half a dozen or more strong, enterprising com. 
panies have determined that they will pay a higher tate 
of commission for a certain class of business than the 
majority of the companies approve of, we confess that we 
see no way by which competing companies can hold their 
share of such business, except by doing the same thing, 
It becomes a question of business policy, and fixed cop. 
victions frequently have to give way in such a struggle, 
The fact that the Home is compelled to pay a higher rate 
of commission than Mr. Heald approves of in no way 
impugns the soundness of this theory in that respect, and 
as the President of the National Board, it is his duty to 
advocate correct principles in fire underwriting, even 
though the force of circumstances may impel his company 
to deviate from them in some particulars. But the Home 
is not the only one of the conservative companies that has 
been forced, by excessive competition, to change its general 
policy and adapt itself to the practices imposed upon it 
by such competition. Our correspondent might have 
cited several others that are doing the same thing the 
Home is doing regarding commissions to agents, but the 
fact that Mr. Heald is President of the National Board 
makes him a shining mark, and the temptation to compare 
theory and practice in his case is almost irresistible. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IT is reported that a Philadelphia company not authorized to do 
business in this State has recently entered into an arrangement for re- 
insuring a large amount of business for a company that is authorized to 
do business in New York. As the latter company is largely engaged 
in re-insuring other companies, the re-insurance of a re-insurance is a 
novelty in the business of underwriting in this country. We wonder 
what Supterintendent McCall will say about it. 


* % 


THE Tariff Association of this city has recently rated furniture stor- 
age warehouses. Most of the old favorites that used to be written at 
fifty cents have been raised to one and a half. The new so-called fire- 
proof Manhattan storage store, on Forty-second street, has been rated 
at fifty cents, and will doubtless be freely taken at that rate. Yet, 
many of our underwriters still remember the fiery experience in the 
Morrell “absolutely fire-proof” warehouses, and considering the in- 
flammable character of furniture risks when once a fire is started, may 
well hesitate to accept such low rates upon this class of property. A 
new difficulty has lately been discovered in dealing with fires of this 
character. By the terms of the contracts made between the ware- 
housemen and the lessees of particular apartments, the former cannot 
under any circumstances force an entrance into said apartments with- 
out becoming legally liable to the owners for any damage which may 
occur. Hence, if an apartment is broken open to save adjoining prop- 
erty from fire, the warehouseman will be liable, and it is believed that 
the liability of underwriters is materially enhanced by this discovery. 
Moral—charge for the risk accordingly. 


IT is predicted that when Superintendent McCall is fairly ready he will 
astonish some of the city companies by suddenly appearing in their 
offices and demanding his right to examine their books and securities: 
With a large majority this will make no difference, but with others the 
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summons will probably be received with some fear and trepidation. The 
developments of the unfortunate Manhattan Fire have shown that even 
expert directors are not always able to detect irregularities in book- 
keeping, and any assis:ance received from the department should be 
most cordially welcomed. We heard of a company a few weeks ago 
which postponed the payment of a matured loss because of a con- 
fessed inability to do so without the sale of securities. The matter 
was subsequently arranged by the addition of interest to the adjusted 
claim. If there are any other companies in arrears in loss settlements 
for similar reasons, we pity them when subjected to the searching 
examination of the Insurance Superintendent. 
te @ & 

THE National Board of Underwriters in its late session gave the 
companies some excellent advice, which recalls Josh Billings’ rules about 
the training of children, He says “that to bring up children in the 
way they should go you must go that way yourself.” If the National 
Board companies will set up a reform shop in their own offices, they 
will make a good beginning for the imitation of others. It is wortha 


trial. e e e 


Most of our city adjusters are afraid of female claimants. They are 
so unreasonable, so persistent, so suspicious, and so much given to 
shedding tears in one breath and scolding the adjuster in the next, if 
their ideas are crossed, that as a rule they are very much dreaded. 
We are informed that in a recent case where a woman claimed dam- 
ages for aflot of oil paintings, some fabulous statements were presented 
and sworn to. Immediate payment was insisted upon and confirm- 
atory proof of value refused. This woman resorted to many artifices 
to conceal the truth, and when confronted with the evidence of false- 
hood declined to retract her statements. The claim is still unsettled, 
and as there is a woman in the case, the result cannot be predicted. 


% % & 


A NEW effort is about to be made to secure the adherence of non- 
Tariff offices to the rates of commissions allowed on Tariff-rated 
tisks by the regular companies, 


“> 
“ 


REFERRING to the recent [announcement that the London and 
Staffordshire has paid a judgment in England for a loss in St. Paul, 
Minn., under a policy written in this country, a friend informs us that 
the company has paid several claims under the same class of policies 
in full. Among them was a large claim paid to the Peoria sugar re- 
finery, The course of the London and Staffordshire really seems quite 
honorable in comparison with the trickery of such companies as the 
Continentale of Paris, which company prefers to fight before payment. 

%* ¥ . * 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. are erecting on Ninth avenue, 
in this city, two fire-proof warehouses, which when completed will 
deserve the name. These warehouses are being built superior to the 
requirements of the Board of Underwriters “ standard building,” and 
are devoid of any combustible material. The floors will be of brick, 
and the roofs of iron and cement; the hoistways will be inclosed in 
brick towers, their openings protected by boiler-iron doors. There 
is only one other building in New York which will at all compare with 
these new warehouses, and that is also used for a private storehouse 
for a dry-goods firm. We believe it is wise policy for underwriters to 
encourage the erection of such buildings and to insure property therein 
at much lower rates than are accorded to ordinary warehouse risks. 

* i 

THE next class of risks to be rated by the Tariff Association will be 
(or should be) printing offices. The rates on these risks now range 
from Seventy-five cents to three dollars, not including the numerous 
Printing risks on Rose and Vandewater streets, some of which pay 
five percent. It is believed by many companies (who have paid for 
their knowledge and experience) that the lowest rate should be one and 
a quarter for model establishments, with limitations of the quantity of 





benzine allowed to be kept on the premises. There is a great variation 
in the quality of printing risks. Many companies refuse them on any 
terms, others accept them grudgingly. If the rates were fixed so high 
that the new Tariff companies secured all the risks, the regular com- 
panies could afford to wait. Their revenge would probably come 
within a twelvemonth, when the losses were counted. 

% * % 

WE wonder whether the Board of Underwriters of this city is 
competent to sue for “defamation of character.” Parties are using its 
fair name in support of all kinds of gim-crack inventions for saving 
| fe and protecting property against fire. We think, however, that the 
climax of impertinence is reached in the following advertisement 
published in a New Haven paper: “ Zhe New York Board of Under- 
writers says, B—— and D——’s premium safety oil is a 
perfectly safe illuminator and its use will result in a great 
saving of life and property.” This is the only oil in the 
United States officially endorsed by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Ask your grocer for it.” This impudent advertise- 
ment is a fair specimen of the uses to which opinions of individual 
underwriters may be put. 


* * “ 

THE companies are complaining of a period of unexampled dull- 
ness. Some of them report cancellations almost as numerous as ap- 
plications for new business, and on all sides there are growis and 
lamentations. Fortunately losses are light and salvages satisfactory. 
We have seldom known such a dull season to succeed such busy 
months as were January, February and March. A revival is not looked 
for prior to August. 


* x * 
THE proposal to increase the attendance at the Tariff Association 
meetings by imposing one dollar fines upon the absentees, and pay one 
dollar to each of those present, promises to be successful. 


x * x 

WE are informed that legal proceedings have been commenced 
against several of the companies interested in the Crescent Mills loss 
in the Lodi Bleachery. The questions in dispute refer entirely to the 
application of the policies to particular buildings, and present a knotty 
problem to the courts for decision. 

™ ig % 

THE President of the Howard seems to have drawn an unpleasant 
attention to himself by his extraordinary testimony upon the subject of 
artesian wells. We doubt if the Howard Insurance Co. would be 
willing just now to insure an artesian well, even on the most favorable 
terms, and it is doubtful if any broker in this city is possessed of nerve 
enough to offer that company such a risk at this particular time. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


CONVINCING ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE WHICH CHALLENGE REPLY 


More Persons DecipE TO TAKE OuT LIFE INSURANCE SO AS TO GET THE 
BENEFIT OF THEIR YOUNGER AGE THAN ANY OTHER REASON. 


I have just increased my insurance to $50,000. I haveintended to do 
this for a long time, but kept putting it off because I imagined | could 
not take the time to attend to it, but when the turning of my birth-day 
approached, that is, six months after my birth-day, when I found that 
my putting it off another day I would be rated at my age next birth-day. 
On a policy of $20,000 the difference of one year in the age made an increase 
of $58-in the cost of the insurance, notonly for one year, but for every year 





* Copyright by H. S. Vail, Actuary of the Insurance Departments of Illinois, Wisconsia 
Minnesota and Jowa. 
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as long as I live. It was too important a matter to ignore, therefore 
took out my insurance at once and got it at the rate at my last birth-day. 
—A Close Figurer. 


A FEARLESS CHAMPION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


The way I happen to carry so much insurance is from the fact that I 
got interested in the subject by incidentally taking the part of a life in- 
surance agent who was being scandalously abused by one who consid- 
ered himself one of the Lords ofcreation. I am confident that one reason 
why the business has been so misrepresented is because life insurance men 
have not had backbone or nerve enough to resent an insult. A well 
pointed joke is one thing, but a direct insult is an entirely different matter. 
There are many stale jokes gotten off on life insurance so frequently that 
they have become disgusting. Life insurance should be presented in as 
business-like way and with’as much dignity as any other business, and I 
believe the insurance business to be as honorable a calling as that of any 
other profession, the ministry not excepted.—An Outspoken Man. 


A CAREFUL INVESTIGATION INTO LIFE INSURANCE ALWAYS SECURES 
CONVICTION OF ITS MERITs. 


Before I took out my first policy I was confident I never would insure 
I never had given the matter careful investigation and had but a smat- 
tering knowledge of the subject. I was approached in a very gentlemanly 
manner by aninsurance agent, but finding me engaged he withdrew, apolo- 
gizing for the slight interruption. Finally having a moment’s leisure I 
gave him an audience, and from our brief conversation I was confident 
he understood his business and could give me desirable information on 
this subject. As he recognized it was inconvenient for me to give more 
time to the matter then, he requested that I should make an appointment 
and give him a business interview, volunteering to offset his time against 
mine. This I consented to do, and upon thoroughly investigating the 
subject, I was surprised to find what erroneous opinions I had on the 
matter. It required two or three interviews, but they were always pleasant 
and agreeable, and by securing reliable information on the subject, I felt 
compensated for the time I had put into it, besides it proved a good in- 
vestment. The agent was well paid, as he wrote my application for 
$50,000. Courteous and business-like intercourse with the general 
public, a business presentation of any matter where an interview is secured, 
will average good results in any branch of business, if one will but per- 
severe and make the best use of every moment of his time.—Person Ac- 
knowledging an Erroneous Impression, 


LIFE INSURANCE IS ONE OF THE VERY BEST INVESTMENTS TO BE HAD IN 
THE MARKET. 


My income from my business is more than I can spend every year. I 
do not care to enlarge my business, I am obliged, therefore, to seek some 
investment for my surplus income annually, I have tried real estate, 
railrvad bonds, telephone, electric light,“and even some mining stock. 
While they promise well, there is considerable uncertainty in this nature 
of investment. I have therefore increased my insurance to an even $100,- 
000, paying about $3,000 a year for fifteen years, and I think more of this 
investment than anything I have got. It is absolutely an estate of $100, - 
000, beyond any question, being rock bottom, set back beyond hazard of 
a fluctuating market, watered stock or any speculative venture. If I 
charge myself with the insurance carried each year, at term rates, it is 
found to yield an investment of from six to ten per cent compound in- 
terest. I pay my premiums once a yearand have-no further trouble or 
annoyance.—Ax Experienced Financier, 


LiFE INSURANCE MAKES THE BEsT KIND OF A BEQUEST. 


I have but two children, ason andadaughter, I have the management of 
a large and profitable business ; I have started my son in a business some- 
what similar, yet entirely independent from my own, and onhis own re- 
sponsibility. He has developed a business tact, and at my death he will 
doubtless consolidate his business with mine and assume the management 
of both. He will, of course, lack the experience I possess, and will require 
every dollar I have invested in the business to hold it where it is, I 
have therefore insured my life for $100,000, andin my will have in- 
structed my executor to pay this amount over to my daughter. It will be 
a clear $100,000, without incumbrance, rebateor depreciation. In fifteen 
years from now a large part of this is payable to meif I live. I may 
then desire to change my plans and make other provision for my 





daughter. If I should die previously there is an estate of $100,000 which 
she will receive in sixty days.—A 7houghtful Father. 


Lire INSURANCE ENABLES ONE IN CASE OF PRIOR DEATH To ser AsIpE 
A SPECIFIC AMOUNT FOR THE EDUCATION OF A DAUGHTER 


I have always declined tocarry life insurance. Having a family of boys 
I felt that it would be as well for them to be thrown upon their own =. 
sources if anything should happen tome. But upon the arrival of a 
daughter, I felt the least I could do would be to provide $25,000 for her 
future education, even if I should have business reverses or should be 
suddenly taken away. I feel that this is a wise act and relieves me from 
anxiety on this subject.—A Father Desiring the Education of His Daugh. 
ter. 


LirE INSURANCE WILL WIN IN THE END IF ONLY AN Opportunity Is 
PRESENTED TO PROVE ITS VALUE, 


I have just taken out $50,000 life insurance. I single-handedly and 
alone withstood the strong arguments and earnest pleadings of abouta 
hundred life insurance agents ; although at times two, three and occasion. 
ally four would combine their forces against me. I was made executor 
of an estate, and although covering large interests they were so scattered 
or left in so incomplete a state that in closing them up it left practically 
nothing, and the $30,000 life insurance, part of which was received imme. 
diately and all within sixty days after the death of the insured, was all that 
was left to keep the wife and family from absolute want. This argument 
for life insurance convinced me. Itis the first thing a business man 
should do. In my opinion the prompt payment ofa death claim is the 
crowning argument for life insurance. 1am surprised that life insurance 
men are not more on the alert, following up these cases and striking while 
the iron is hot.—A Converted Man. 


THOSE INTENDING MARRIAGE SHOULD TAKE A Po.icy BErore Tuey 
TAKE THEIR BRIDE, AND THUS STEAL A MARCH ON ABOUT 500 INsUR- 
ANCE AGENTS. 

At the suggestion of a friend, the agent of a life insurance company, 

I took cut a $10,000 policy the day before I was married. I felt we had 

stolen a march on the 499 life insurance agents that called to see me after 

I returned from my wedding trip. I was rather pleased at their wonder. 

ful uniform interest in the welfare of my new wife. I made a mental 

resolution, however, that the next time I got married I would endeavor to 
keep the announcement out of the papers.—A Benedict. 


A $10,000 LIFE PoLicy SHOULD BE TAKEN Out Every TIME THERE ISAN 
INCREASE IN THE FAMILY. 


Thinking our friends would be interested, I had the announcement of 
the birth of our first daughter made in the papers. I received many kind 
congratulations and about half a ton of insurance literature, admonishing 
me to make an ample provision for my young and growing family. This 
was followed by personal letiers on the subject from agents, to whom writ- 
ing letters seemed to be buta pleasure. Finally I was honored with inter- 
views from several insurance men, withall manner of titles. At last I was 
convinced, and so thoroughly convinced, that I have taken out $10,000 
every time we have had an addition to our family ; nota bad idea after you 
are thoroughly convinced on the subject.—A Providing Father. 





BUSINESS IN THE FAR WEST AND ITS HAZARDS. 


The field covering the above subject is one that has been, and is yet, 
but little known to the underwriting fraternity of the East. The majority 
of the business has been handled through offices in San Francisco, and 
until quite recently, was looked upon as that which belonged exclusively 
to the Pacific Department of the various companies transacting business 
on the coast. The advent of capital during the last few years, invested in 
railroads and mining industries in connection with the continual discovery 
of one Eldorado after another on both slopes of the “ Rockies,” has been 
productive of many rapid strides toward opening up and settling a coum 
try rich in mining and agricultural resources, That section of the United 
States lying between the Eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains aad 
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fic, from British America to the boundaries of Old 
Mexico, constitutes a strip of country that, as yet, is but partially known. 
By glancing upon the map, one s idea of the area of square miles is quite 

apt to be deceiving, as upon investigation it glen found to exceed on 

ofall the States east of the Mississippi River.’ Within the boundaries 

stated, abound mines rich in gold, silver, copper, lead and other miner- 

als ; farming lands, rich in soil and production, while in the valleys and 

upon a thousand hills, countless heads of cattle voame. 

“Westward the Star of Empire finds its way.” It was during the ex- 
citement of “‘ the good old days of ’49” that emigration first set in for the 
far West. Hundreds upon hundreds hastened to the land of gold and 
promised fortune. Some ‘‘doubled the stormy cape,” while others 
«whacked bull teams ” over the then Great American Desert, all eager to 
reach the land of gold dust. It was not long before others followed, not 
bent so much on hunting gold as to demand from mother earth a liveli- 
hood in tilling the soil. Cities grew up, San Francisco from a small sea- 
port soon sprang into a large and magnificent city, the metropolis of the 
Pacific. The resources of California became a houschold word, not only 
in the east, but throughout the civilized world. Mining camp after min- 
ing camp came into existence. The venturesome prospector and pioneer 
continued his onward march, until Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana soon found him delving in their mountain sides and “ pan- 
ning” in the gulches. In’56 the Mormons came overland and settled in 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake. In’59, it was ‘‘Pike’s Peak or bust” 
and Colorado became known as rich in the precious metals. In ’67, the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroad—the eighth wonder of the world, so 
called—united with an iron grasp the Atlantic with the Pacific. Still 
later, other roads have kept reaching out, until we have the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Kansas Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe, the South- 
ern Pacificand Atlantic Pacific through Arizona and New Mexico, while 
the Rio Grande has pushed onward over mountain pass, through cafion’s 
deep abyss into the valley beyond, opening to the world the treasure 
vaults of nature. 

Gold, the search of gold, on! on! never ceasing, never tiring, the bold 
miner penetrates the rock ribbed fastnesses, enters wilds _before unknown 
to the white face, and makes known to humanity our untold wealth. 
Each new ‘‘ strike” added more and more to the number gathering around 
fortune’s throne, until four States have each placed their star in the blue 
field of our nation’s flag. 

From the first, we must concede the fact, that the thirst for gold was the 
prime mover in settling up the far West. It was through that source that 
hundreds of thousands have sought a Western home. ‘‘ Time changes all 
things,” but what a change in thirty-four years; what an unlooked for 
progress ; does anything seem impossible? Where once the old Concord 
coach, of Wells, Fargo & Co., wheeled into camp, in many instances is 
heard the shrill whistle of the iron horse. Now, as in those days, many 
camps are situated far from rail, all the necessaries of life must be 
freighted long distances, and everything commands a price that would al- 
most astonish the folks away back East. Freights are enormous, and as 
the merchant would say, when considered high in his price: ‘‘it is not the 
goods I charge you for, but the freight.” 

Mining camps are cosmopolitan in their make up. Almost every na- 
tion on the globe may find therein a representative. The Yankee from 
down in Maine, the tall and lank Missourian “ from/Pike County begad,” 
the Cornishman, the Swede, the Greek, the Johnny Bull, the Mexican or 
“greaser,” and many others, with the celestial pigtail as a voluminous 
addenda. All classes of society are found, from the lowest to the high- 
est. Everything has a devil-may-care air about it, it is “come easy go 
easy,” it being at once discernible that the majority are not there for their 
health, The rough, but good-hearted miner, the gambler, the barkeep, the 
capitalist, the merchant, the demi-monde, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, go to make up a population that live fast, die fast, and let to-mor- 
tow take care of itself, Whenever a new strike is made, a rush ensues to 
the newcamp. Ina short space of time, if the mines prove valuable, and 
regular producers, a flourishing town springs up, tents give way to long 
frame rows, and they in turn give place to more substantial buildings of 
0 and stone, as the mines improve and business assumes a legitimate 

asis, 


the sands of the Paci 


There are three classes of mining towns, strictly speaking, as follows : 
first, the camp that had its boom, the camp where the mines did not turn 
out as anticipated, where one property after another shut down on account 
of not paying. The long frame rows and innumerable cabins are deserted ; 














the population has gone to newer and better fields, leaving the old camp a 
deserted village and a thing of the past. 

Second, the camp that is just having its boom ; the mines are promising ; - 
capital comes flowing in, and everything is on the tidal wave of excite- 
ment and success. All indications tend toward its being a permanent 
town, and the place gradually begins to assume metropolitan airs. New 
and better buildings are erected, water works are established, and many 
modern improvements present themselves, 

Third, the mining town that has passed its boom ; the mines are Steady 
and paying producers ; business has settled down to a regular routine ; 
the frame rows have given way to fine business blocks, and everything has 
the appearance of a well regulated and prosperous city. Business con- 
tinues to grow, modern improvements are found on every hand, and the 
place is a settled fact. . 

These towns ard their make up are vastly different from anything in 
the States. Even the cil towns with their excitement do not present a 
parallel, all the characteristics of a mining town being widely different 
from anything in the East. 

Having given a description of the country and typical towns therein, I 
will now proceed to deal with the various hazards which abound, and in 
connection give my views pertaining to a proper tariff of rates. In the 
first place I will speak of the milling interests, under which head is in- 
cluded quartz mills, reduction works, smelters, concentrators—wet and 
dry process—and sampling works. 

These are hazards that are not found in the States, and the modus ofer- 
andi but little understood by underwriters generally. It is a class purely 
local, so to speak, and only to be found in mining sections. When min- 
eral is discovered it must necessarily find a market, and for this purpose 
capital is invested in works of different kinds, each being in accord with 
the nature of ore to be treated, The treatment and reduction of gold and 
silver bearing rock is not the simplest thing known, by any means, conse- 
quently many experiments were made ere success was met. Many of 
these experiments or new processes are found throughout the mountains; 
they stand as monuments to wasted capital and baffled ideas. The reduc- 
tion of ore in its various branches has, however, met with decided encour- 
agement, and much is due to the experiments before mentioned, each 
effort teaching an advancing step until the goal was reached. 

Quartz mills, or gold mills proper, treat only such ores as contain gold, 
and in some instances a percentage of silver. Reduction works treat ore 
bearing silver, the process being quite different from the quartz mill. 
Smelters reduce ore, as the name implies, and are not particular as to 
how many of the precious metals are contained therein. Concentra- 
tors reduce a certain number of tons of low grade ore into one ton of high 
grade, the idea being to separate the worthless gangue or vein matter 
from the mineral itself, making the single ton marketable. Samplers are 
for purchasing ores; the miner ships his mineral thereto, where it is 
crushed, sampled, assayed, and its value paid him, less mill charges. The 
sampler simply buys and sells ores. In an article written some time 
since for THE SpecratTor, I gave more particularly the processes used 
among these hazards, and will now content myself with adding a tariff of 
rates which should be obtained in writing this property. 


QUARTZ MILLS. CONCENTRATORS (dry process). 
Brick or stone, steam-power inside. 2.00 | Brick or stone, steam-power inside. 2.00 


‘ outside 1.75 “ " outside 1.75 
Frame " inside. 2.50 | Frame o inside. 2.50 
“ “ outside 2,00 “ o outside 2.00 


REDUCTION WORKS. 


Brick or stone, steam-power inside. 2.50 : 7” 
“ “ “ outside 2.25 | Brick or stone, steam-power inside. 1.75 
oe “ 


SAMPLERS. 


Frame a inside. 2.75 = outside 1.50 
a“ o outside 2,50 | Frame we inside. 2.00 
SMELTERS. “3 . outside 1.75 

Brick or stone, steam-power inside. 2.50 ADDITIONS. 

” ” x outside 2.25 - 

Frame “ inside. 2.75 For shingle roof add.............. 25 
“ “ outside 2.50 For open lights add............... .25 
For assay furnace in building add..  .25 





CONCENTRATORS (wet process). For carpenter's bench in build'g add_.25 
Brick or stone, steam-power inside. 1.75 | For blacksmith forge in build'g add _.25 


“ ‘ outside 1.50 | For wooden feed schutes to furnaces 


Frame : inside. 2.25 | OO . .cccccsscscscececes Rennes .50 
“s “ outside 1.75 | Deduct for water-power........... 25 


There is still another hazard closely connected with the above, which is 
shaft-houses and hoisting works. These, as a matter of course, are sit- 
uated at the mines, and generally unprotected so far as water facilities are 
concerned. They should rate as follows; Brick or stone, 2.00; frame, 
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2.50. To which add 25 cents each for shingle roof, carpenter’s bench, 
open lights and smith’s forge, and a still further addition of one per cent 
where a mill is connected for sawing timbers for the mine. 

None of these properties are desirable unless profitable to the owners, 
and in case of shutting down for repairs, or stoppage on account of a 
‘*clean up,” or any other cause, a warranty should be demanded of as- 
sured to keep on the insured premises during such time as the property 
is idle, a watchman both night and day. 

Of the above risks the one most hazardous is the reduction works. 
The process in itself has been one in which more experimenting has taken 
place than any used in the reduction of ores. In most instances, as be- 
fore stated, the treatment is confined to the handling of silver ores, the 
majority of which contain many refractory minerals of a base nature and 
detrimental to free milling. This being the case, furnaces are used to 
roast or dechlorinize the ores prior to treatment in the ‘‘ pans.” The 
construction of these furnaces naturally has much to do with the physical 
hazard. Due precaution should be had regarding proximity to wood- 
work, and all chutes used for charging should be made of iron. Several 
fires have taken place through this latter non-protection and the point is 
quite necessary to safety. A very good and safe class of furnace is the 
Bruckner cylinder, yet no better, perhaps, than the customary reverbatory, 
if well constructed. The cooling floors, where the roasted ore is taken 
just before submitting it to the pans, should also be well protected re- 
garding woodwork. There is one other process somewhat in use called 
the lixivation process where the use of amalgamating pans are not used, 
vats or tubs full of liquor being substituted. This liquor in itself has no 
danger connected with its use, and in the result obtained does not secure 
any higher percentage of value than other processes. The ore is first 
roasted as in the case before cited. 

I will next give ashort description of the frame ranges so common in the 
mining towns. The iong frame ranges usual to towns in this section of 
the country are undoubtedly the most hazardous property for the under- 
writer to touch known to the profession. Their construction is of the 
most flimsy and inflammable character, peculiar in its make-up and entire- 
ly western in an architectural sense. Generally they are erected one story 
in height, yet often found two or more stories. The materials used con- 
sist mainly of the native timber, which is extremely resinous and only cut 
in such dimensions as will stand an ordinary weight ; this class of lumber, 
in connection with cloth and paper used for lining instead of being plas- 
tered, makes a tinder box as complete as one could desire. Occasionally 
brick flues are to be found, but more common are the metal flues of gal- 
vanized iron and the ordinary stove pipe perforating the roof and sides 
wherever convenient. The lining just spoken of is used in two ways: 
one is to tack it upon the sides and ceiling, and the other to stretch it 
upon the boards which, in some instances, constitute an inner lining to the 
building. Partitions are often covered in this manner, The latter method 
is not no dangerous as the former, but in either instance it creates a very 
hazardous part of the building. A bracket lamp can readily set the whole 
room in a blaze by communicating with this lining, if not well guarded. 
Once on fire and it sweeps the whole building with a rush, 

The occupancy of these ranges are many and various. In them one 
will find groceries, dry goods, hardware, saloons, gambling hells, variety 
theatres, Chinese laundries, female cigar stores and almost anything one 
could name. In the smaller towns the stocks of merchandise are general 
in character. Everything is kept froma pick handle to acalico dress. In 
the larger towns merchants adhere more to their particular line, carrying 
that class of goods only. It will be impossible to give a complete tariff 
on this class of property,gas space will not permit it. What I do give is 
simply a foundation to build upon, and intended to aid, if possible, super- 
vising clerks of the various companies in deciding upon an adequate 
rate. 

To begin with, let us commence with a single standard ‘‘ D” building, 
that is, a ‘‘D” building plastered throughout and provided with brick 
flues. The basis rate on buildings of this class should be 2% per cent. 
The next step is to ascertain what a row of two similar buildings would 
rate at. The rule in vogue with companies accustomed to Western busi- 
ness is to add 1 per cent for each adjoining building of the “D” class; 
hence a row of two would rate 34 per cent ;.a row of three D’s 4% per cent; 
a row of four D’s 5% percent; a row of five D’s 6% per cent; a row of 
six D’s 7% per cent ; a row of seven D’s 8% per cent; a row of eight D’s 
9% per cent; a rowof nine D’s 10 per cent. The maximum rate is 10 per 
cent on buildings and stock, Preferred stock rating 2 per cent less where 





rate on building is 10 per cent. The additions to a single “ D ” for cloth 
lining is % per cent, and for patent flues % per cent. Asa few illustra. 
tions may give a more correct idea, the following ones are given : 


“ah j CL. S.P. 
|S.P. 


C. L, Cloth or paper-lined. 
S. P. Stove-pipe. . Sal. 





. Rates on building 
“oe se 


. Rates on stock 
“ “ 


“ 


The rates on stock are based upon the following : 
Non-preferred stocks same as building. 
Preferred stocks in range of four or less 50 cents less than building, 
“ “a five 75 “ ‘ “ 


a “se a “ 


Another example, which gives a row of four standard ‘‘ D's,” tate as 
follows: ‘ 


Hotel, 





Rates on building 

No. 1. Rates on stock 5 

No. 2. “ ss ° se 
No 3. “ ” 5 ae 
No. 4. “ “ . hd 


Still another example will give rates on a more extended row: 
SP. |C.L. |CLSP| 
| C.L. 
S.P. 
Hard- 


em | Dance | Gro. 
eep’g| Hall. Offices} 


C.L. |C.L. sent 
CL. |S.P. |CL | | 
D.G.| | Saloon 


| Drugs Dance | 
Barb.| and | Sal. |Hotel| 24 
| Offic’ } 


and Hall | 
Sleepi’g and | 
R 


Gro. | Sal. | 
Rooms. Gam- 
| 


: Gam- | 
c’s 


Slee: | bling. 


Rooms} 3 
| | bling. 
x I x I xi2 x 
8 9 10 II 12 


Here we have a sample row of many towns in the mountains. This is 
a ‘‘telephone” range of the first water, and such as one will find in most 
any mining camp. It is perhaps useless to say they are uninsurable, yet 
companies do write both on buildings and stocks. The rates on this 
conglomerate mess of pine boards, paper, cloth, stove-pipes, etc., etc., 
are here given: 


Rates on buildings. ........cc.ccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccess Io per cent, 
No. RAE ON COMINGS 6 < ccccvwcececiccsecsss Ist} 8percent; 2d, 8 “ 
No. 6 sie : Ist, 10 oe 

No. - ” ; “ ad, 

No. ig 5 ss 

No. “ 54 s o 2d, 


“ “ “a 


“es “ ad, 


“e oe . “e ad, 


POV OAS YP 


“ “e = “ae 


te “ee _ “ ad, 10 


rates are based upon the tariff now used in Colorado, but are not 
quite up to the tariff used by managers of San Francisco in their 
coast business. ‘‘ You takes your choice and pays your money” in this 
class of business. 

To continue giving rates throughout a proper tariff will consume too 
much space, as before stated, consequently the table of rates for exposures, 
would, if produced by illustrations, require nearly one number of THE 
SPECTATOR. Any one can readily see that too high rates cannot be 
obtained, There are several good reasons why every effort should be 
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used by companies transacting business in this section to maintain the 
highest tariff possible. Among these reasons are, first, the extreme 
physical hazard; second, the tendency of breaking down any moral 
hazard that may be likely to exist owing to the rate that is demanded for 
insurance. Few merchants carrying ten thousand dollars in stock care 
toinsuie it for from seven to ten thousand at ten or eight per cent. 
These frame rows may stand for years, while many elegant “B 3 build- 
ings go up in smoke, but their day will come, and the companies simply 
return what premiums they borrewed, so to speak, at compound interest. 
| will add a few words concerning dwelling property, the class so many 
companies crave. In the construction of frame dwellings, the manner of 
building, and material used, is much the same as in buildings used for 
mercantile purposes. Many are cloth or paper lined and without brick 
flues. The rates on this class should be one per cent per annum for 
standard “ D’s” and additions made of ¥% per cent each for lining and 
stovepipes. Dwelling-house property has been very profitable to owners, 
as they readily obtain rents that bring in from twenty to thirty per cent on 
the investment. Many are constructed for tenants only and are con- 
stantly changing occupants. The rates are none too high when one takes 
into consideration the construction, the occupancy, permits for vacancy, 
and assignments that are continually being made. Let any company ex- 
amine their files and they will find a goodly number of endorsements on 
the majority of risks under this head. 

If anything of interest can be found in this article I shall feel amply 
paid for my labor. The ideas set forth are based upon ten years experi- 
ence in the Far West, and although not a ‘‘tenderfoot,” I am firmly con- 
vinced that there is much to be learned each day. QUARTZ. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


LIFE COMPANIES IN CANADA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

In your issue of the 17th inst., you publish a paragraph in which it is 
asserted that the North American Life Assurance Company of Toronto 
“is the pioneer company in the dominion in introducing the system of 
paying its claims immediately upon satisfactory proof.” 

I do not want to take from this young and, in some respects, excellent 
company, any honors to which it may be fairly entitled ; but, nevertheless, 
in the interests of my own company, as well as in the higher behests of 
truth, I feel it my duty to state that the Ontario Mutual Life Assurance 
Company has, from its commencement, thirteen years ago, up to the pres- 
ent, paid every death claim promptly on the completion of the claim pa- 
pers, and without availing itself in any case of the ninety days of grace al- 
lowed in the settlement of losses under the insurance laws of Canada. 

In proof of this fact, 1 may state here that the time which elapsed be- 
tween the completion of proofs in 1881, and the payment of claims aver- 
aged one and a half days, and in 1882, oneday only! No doubt other life 
companies in Canada may be in a position to show favorable records in 
this respect, also ; but we point to that of our own company as a very cred- 
itable example of promptitude in the payment of death claims. Let those 
beat it who can ! W. H. RIDDELL, Secretary. 

WarTERLOO, OnT., May 26, 1883. 





D. A. HEALD, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
BOARD, VS. D. A. HEALD, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE HOME INS. CO., OF NEW YORK. 


[To THe EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I have read with much interest and satisfaction the able, instructive and 
timely address of the President of the National Board on the occasion of 
its late meeting. The address is valuable in that it brings together in 
small compass a complete exhibit of the insurance situation, and shows 
clearly the general drift of the business in its relations to present and 
Prospective profits, as well as to present and prospective perils. 

There are two points in the address not only specially noticeable, but 





specially valuable : those relating to the rate of commission paid for se- 
curing the business, and the rapid and enormous growth of “ those mort- 
gages on our future,” otherwise known as term risks, together with the 
decline of rates thereon. When Mr. Heald urges in respect to the former 
that ‘‘ fifteen per cent should be the maximum rate of commission on all 
classes of hazards,” that there ‘‘ is great cause for congratulation and en- 
couragement in what has been accomplished” in this matter of reform ; 
when he demonstrates that ‘‘decreasing ratesof premium and increasing 
commissions can end only in disaster ;”" and when he further pronounces 
this a ‘‘ most vital question,” and justly holds up as worthy of high praise, 
the “ right action of a small number of men who knew and dared to do 
their whole duty to their companies” in respect to this‘‘most vital question,” 
his words certainly meet with, and deserve the highest commendation from 
every intelligent and thoughtful underwriter. 

In like manner, when, speaking of the term-risks subject, he states that 
“* their enormous increase, with their attendant low rates, is to-day the 
most dangerous feature in our business,” he utters words of sound wis- 
dom. 

Mr. Heald will find many underwriters who will most heartily endorse 
his brave words in favor of intelligent and conservative underwriting, 
backed as they are, by the incontestible evidence of figures drawn from 
sources that admit of no controversy. 

With such clear, well-founded and practical views on these subjects, it 
would be very natural to expect that an underwriter of such prominence 
and ability would bring all the weight of his influence to bear in favor of 
practices in harmony therewith. Mr. Heald is vice-president of one of 
the most influential underwriting institutions on this continent, and as 
such, must be supposed to be a most important factor in shaping its policy. 
It is with some amazement, therefore, (particularly in view of its attitude 
in the East during the past year or two in respect to the same subject,) 
that we learn that this company is so anxious to pile up these ‘‘ mort- 
gages on our future ” in the West, that in a very large number, if not in 
all of its agencies in that section, it has adopted the dangerous practice of 
paying twenty-five per cent commission to secure them. It is also stated, 
(whether truly or not the writer of this will not affirm,) that rather than 
discontinue this practice in its Western agencies, this company would 
prefer to see the disruption of a Western organization which has accom- 
plished more than almost any influence in placing underwriting interests 
of that section on a well-regulated and remunerative footing, notwith- 
standing nineteen out of twenty of the leading agency companies stand 
as a unit against this practice, and desire to unite in efforts looking to its 
discontinuance. 

Now, if twenty-five per cent commission is good for the Western agent 
why not for the Eastern? If fifteen per cent theories are good for Eastern 
consumption,why not good for Western practice ? Wherein lies the consist- 
ency of such brave advocacy of correct principles, and such an open and 
flagrant denial of them in practice? To nota fewin favor of sound and cor- 
rect principles and practices, the action of this powerful company, which, 
with its position and prestige, does not need to resort to such questionable 
means to secure business, has been a great stumbling-block, and if it shall 
result in throwing wide open the sluice-gates of demoralization, it will be 
chargeable to a very bad case of ‘* PRACTICE vs. THEORY.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Columbus Insurance and Banking Company. 


THE Columbus Insurance and Banking Company of Columbus, Miss., 
has determined to withdraw from the insurance field, and has reinsured its out- 
standing risks with the Phoenix Insurance Company of London, excepting four 
agencies in Mississippi, and by the end of the year it will probably have no insur- 
ance liabilities whatever. The company is the oldest banking institution in Missis- 
sippi, and was the first in that part, if not in the whole South, to resume payments 
after the war, The company was chartered as a banking and insurance company, 
but only opened its insurance department in 1876, since which time it gradually ex- 
tended the business of the branch through the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina. The course of the Columbus 
Insurance and Banking Company has been marked with ability, promptness in liqui- 
dating claims and a thorough appreciation of the needs of the business and the 
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duties devolving upon insurers. It has been an upholder of local and State boards, | collapse which followed has come none too soon. ‘The books of the institution, in 
fair rates and straightforward dealing, and in retiring from the insurance field to charge of the secretary, Mr. Tallesen Evans, reveal great incompetency on his 


: : ee : : I d wist part, and how any Board of Directors could consent to the continuation of the |: 
confine itself to its original line of business, the company merits the good wishes | of method which alone characterizes the secretary's work, after a single examination 


and regret of all underwriters in the South. ot his reports, is reconcilable only with the fact that they never made any eff 
unravel hisaccounts. The constitution and by-laws of the organization ap oe to 
have been drawn with great care, and as they are made a part of each poli rah 
tract issued, it would seem that the management entrusted to the directors ae 3 
be found conforming to every requirement ; but if the rules had been Fe 
order to be avoided, the success attained in ignoring them could not have “ 
Life Insurance in Canada in 1882, greater. For example, Section 1 of Article 6 of the constitution provides that the 
5 — i treasurer ‘‘ shall receive all moneys of the association and keep an accurate acco : 
Tue following shows the business done by life companies in Canada in | ofall moneys so received and paid out, and he shall render a detailed staal 
1882, being a considerable increase over that of 1881: thereof annually, or oftener, if required, to the Board of Directors."" No statement 
has ever been made by the treasurer, no accounts of receipts or disbursements 
=< —= : have been kept by him. Of the receipts of the company, not one-twelfth was placed 
| ie : Number of | Amount of under the control of the treasurer, and where any money was given to him it was 
| Premiums |” Doticies Policies drawn out so soon thereafter that there was no excuse for the expense of the 
Jor Year. Issued. Tesued, revenue stamps on the depleting checks. There have been no balances of accounts 
struck, and it appears that the shortagein cash is balanced each time by the « ay- 
ment of salary tothe secretary." As a failure to show the condition of the organi- 
zation, the secretary's accounts and books are a success. 
‘The management has been so lax that the secretary has found it convenient to 
$733,010 1,936 $3,7531535 remunerate himself for services out of the assessments paid by the members to 
42,227 272 500.507 | liquidate claims, without discovery or protest by the directors, until I presented the 
277.515 1,375 24350,060 facts to them at a meeting held this day. I am amazed that the careful business 
Federal_.... : 7,070 254 4°4:35° | men and sharp attorneys forming the directorship of this organization should be 
+ Life Association of Canada 44,854 541,500 found justifying thei ligence with tt rcuse that they ald ; . 
, ; 3,390,900 justifying their negligence with the excuse that they paid no attention to the 
North American (General Industrial) 77.067 114,183 | Matter, and simply allowed their names to be used to help the secretary to a posi- 
eS ee ee 161,982 1,720,550 | tion. It is to be hoped that the unpaid claimants will not be compelled to take this 
Sun 215,108 1,557,167 | explanation in full settlement of their claims. This is said, in view of a resolution 
ORs cao csnses sxsncenveves ceseusase oeawnees 5,252 : 35,500 | offered at the last meeting by one of the directors, to ‘‘ divide all the profits among 
the directors.” It is likely that a resolution requiring the directors to ‘‘ pay the out- 
standing claims "’ will be an acceptable substitute for the policyholders, 
I charge no dishonesty on any director, but if ever men neglected their bounden 
duty, the directors of this association are particularly at fault. 
Briton Life $2,885 The receipts since December, 1881, to date have been $16,038.25; the disburse- 
* Briton Medical 29,677 ments, $16,029.49, divided as follows: In payment of claims, $4,863.63; for ex- 
Commercial Union 20,682 penses, $11,165.86. In other words, seventy per cent of receipts for expenses and 
* Edinburgh .-...--..--------- . 17,383 thirty per cent for losses. The company happily has no rival in this jug-handled 
* Life Association of Scotland-- : 83,203 | showing. There remains to pay of the eighty outstanding claims, aggregating about 
we — $4900, the sum of $8.76. That this amount will be found on hand when the re- 
: an Pe pond ceiver, which I advise you to apply for, will be appointed I cannot guarantee; but 
London Assurance a 987 I find in the prospectus of the company this printed assurance to the policyholders: 
North British 24,367 | 5 ‘‘ The funds of this association are deposited in a bank designated by the executive 
4 0.390 committee, and cannot be drawn out, except upon a check signed by the secretary 
17,205 
Royal.. ’ 22,646 Under a decision made by the Supreme Court of this State in the case ot the re- 
. — —— i ceiver of the Rochester Mutual Benefit Associates against a member, to compel the 
* Gesttich Provincial... i 26,57 | payment of assessments after a receiver was appointed, it was held that all mem- 
mee 5. ca :aesucae Pee: 236.513 | 1,359,047 | bers of the institution were liable for the assessments on each unpaid loss sustained 
235334 | 64,186 | up to the date of their withdrawal or failure to pay the assessment, and for those 
occurring within thirty days thereafter. It will be the duty of the receiver to be 
$674,362 $2,833,250 | appointed to levy the necessary assessment to pay the outstanding losses, butit should 
be remembered that the secretary, primarily, and the directors, if necessary, are 
liable for those claims unpaid where the assessments contributed therefor have been 
$505,524 used to pay expenses. ’ : : 
118,273 In closing this report, I trust that you will, with your usual promptitude, take such 
253,868 5 action in this case as will result in the protection of the members who have up to 
22,993 6,0- this date been thoroughly unprotected. 
9.357 I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
945139 - Joun A. MCCALL, pe. 


; ae cesces o- 27,492 sore S i N fork 4 de t. 
tian tae ... rp a uperintendent of the New York Insurance Departmen 


Travelers .......-..-..- 107,972 | 304 | 639.509 
ED cvcninacnduvdprouneecsccdéue 103,923 452 647,250 
United States 1,539 10 19,000 











ComPANIEs. 





Totals for 1080.. ....... 2202 502.< ssccecsenescee $1,562,085 12,198,045 


British Companies. 


and treasurer and countersigned by the president.” 




















Totals for 1882 2,665 $5,423,960 





Aggregates $3,544,605 | 11,461 $20,455,255 An Insurance Bill Signed. 


+ Formerly the Mutual Life. *These companies have ceased doing new business in Canada. THE following bill, passed by the legislature near the close of the session, 
has been signed by the Governor: 








The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
: ss as follows : 
A Fair Sample of Co operativism. 


; : SECTION 1. Section one of chapter one hundred and nineteen of the laws of 
SUPERINTENDENT JOHN A. MCCALL, jr., has made the following report | eighteen hundred and seventy-five, entitled ‘* An act to amend chapter one hundred 
to the Attorney General regarding the New York Mutual Accident Association, a ——- of = laws 4 — hundred oo vag ner noe entitled ‘An — 
: . ee Li = : : : authorize corporations to hold and convey real estate for business purposes, in other 
Pah AO eye Uke ail er ao ct lived the ne ofa Mir a at less than States, with the consent thereof,’’’ is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 
we yeasts Ris is casacmiwad) ~dibacs “risen a = = a ennison has SECTION 1. Section one of chapter one hundred and forty-six of the laws of 
been appointed receiver to take charge ofits affairs : . eighteen hundred and seventy-two, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize corporations to hold 
UTICA, May 24, 1883. and convey real estate for business purposes, in other States, with the consent 


To the Hon. Leslie W. Russell, Attorney General, Albany, N.Y., thereof, is haveby amended 0 Ritlows: 3 : 
; é — SECTION 1. It shall be lawful for any corporation organized under the laws of 
Sir: I am obliged to report to you that, upon a personal examination,I find | this State, and transacting business in it and other States, or foreign countries, ex ° 
that the affairs of the New York Mutual Accident Association of Utica, N. Y., are cept savings banks, to acquire, hold and convey in such States or foreign countries, 
in a wretched condition. The institution is an assessment accident insurance | with the consent thereof, such real estate as shall be requisite for such corporation, 
company, relying on the contribution of its members for the payment ofits claims. | jn the covenient transaction of its business, and to invest its funds in the stocks, 
It was started in December, 1881, and complied with the co-operative insurance | ponds or securities of other corporations owning lands situated in this State or such 
law known as Chapter 256 of the laws ofthat year. Its articles of incorporation | States, provided that loans shall not be made on any stocks upon which dividends 
were approved by a Supreme Court judge, pursuant to what is known as the Club | shall not have been declared continuously for three years, immediately before such 
Act, Chapter 267 of the Laws of 1875. : loans are made; and provided further that such stocks shall be continuously ot 4 
It has issued in eighteen months about 1900 certificates, but at the dateof the last | market value twenty per cent greater than the amount loaned or continued 
assessment, May I, 1883, the membership was reduced to 650, by forfeited and thereon : : : 
lapsed policies. Up to this date there has been received at the office in Utica, on . ‘ : : , = ‘< act are 
the last call, only $184, although but one week remains of the thirty days in which SEC. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this ac 
the total amount levied, $1300, is to be paid. There can be but a single conclu- | hereby repealed. 
sion drawn from this statement— that is, the members have become dissatisfied, and SEC. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 
have determined to withdraw from the organization. To understand the cause of a : . ae : , — 
this dissatisfaction it becomes necessary to inquire into the management of the con- The Governor has also signed Higgins’ bill relative to charges for marine insur 
cern from its inception, and I have investigated far enough to satisfy me that the ‘ ance on the canals, heretofore published in THE SPECTATOR. 
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MERE MENTION. 





_—Ex-Superintendent of Insurance, Charles G. Fairman, will begin the 
publication of a morning newspaper at Elmira, N. Y. 


—The work on the Adrian, Mich., water-works is progressing rapidly ; 
five car loads of material were received during lastf week. 


—Benjamin F, Bates was on Monday appointed Superintendent of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, at Baltimore. ° 


—The organization of the Times Marine Insurance Company, with a 
capital of $2,500,000 in 50,000 shares of $50 each, is proposed at Liverpool. 


—E. Cozens Smith, general manager of the Imperial of London, is 
now in this country, and E. C, Morgan, chairman of the London and Provincial, 


has sailed for home. 


—A bill was introduced in the Illinois Legislature last week to allow 
fire insurance companies to insure against loss by lightning, wind storms, tornadoes 
and cyclones, all of which most of them are already doing. 


—At the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the members of the Australian 
Mutual Provident Society, held in Sydney, on April 25, the report of the directors 
showed that 6466 proposals for life insurance were accepted during the year, insur- 
ing $11,112,705. The assets amounted on January 1, last, to $22,100,235. 


—The suit against the Germania Life Insurance to recover the amount 
of a policy on the life of Col. Walton Dwight has been postponed to Aug. 21, on 
motion of the defence. The case is one of eighteen in which payment of policies 
aggregating $195,000 is still resisted, on account ot the mysterious death of Dwight. 


—The Homeeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company has published a 
directory of homoeopathic physicians in New York City. While ninety-eight hom- 
copathic physicians died in the United States in 1880, not insured with the Hom- 
eopathic Mutual, but sixty-four died in 1881, not insured in that company, and but 
forty-one in 1882. 


—The agents of Newport, R. I., have organized and are at work ona 
tariff which is not yet completed, awaiting a visit from the New England Associa- 
tion. The officers of the local board are: President, Lucius D. Davis; Secretary, 
Henry Bull, Jr. As all the agents enter heartily into the plan, it is hoped that a 
successful organization will be formed. 


—The eleventh annual meeting of the New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Agents will be held in Syracuse, commencing Tuesday 
morning, June 12th. The session will probably occupy two days. The notice reads 
“As business of unusual importance will probably be brought forward for the consid- 
eration of the association, it is earnestly hoped that every member will be in attend- 


” 


ance, 


—The Versich-Zeitung believes that the German life insurance com- 
panies will have to revise their rules and copy the ‘‘ liberality of the American com 
panies operating in Germany." There does not seem to be much success with 
cattle insurance, and hail falls yet with an irregularity and destructive frequency 
that upsets all fine spun theories. The insurance of plate-glass windows has not 
been very profitable, owing to competition and the low rates, and—a German idea, 
to the formation of ‘‘a Plate-Glass Cleaning Company.” 


—Dynamite has of late attained great political importance. It is also 
beginning to receive some attention at a respectful distance, from insurance peo- 
ple. The French Government has issued very stringent rules as to its storage and 
transmission, and only small quantities are allowed to be kept in stock. The 
authorities of Silesia have issued very concise regulations as to both powder and 
dynamite. The latter must never be given in a frozen state to workmen, but 
thawed by the heat from warm water, without coming into direct contact with the 
latter, 


—The Prudential Insurance Company of America, which has heretofore 
had its head offices in Market street, Newark, has removed to the large double 
three story building, Nos. 878 and 880 Broad street, under a ten years lease. The 
building is fitting up with accommodations adapted to the business of the company, 
and when finished, the Prudential will possess an elegant suite of offices. The 
area covered by the building is 50x 100 feet. The company found it neces- 
Sary to move from its old quarters on account of the rapidly growing business. The 
main office of the company is located on the first floor. The second floor will be 
occupied by the ladies’ department, except the rear, which will be used by the city 





department, and the third floor will be occupied by the supply department. The 
business of the Prudential is flourishing. The ratio of increase can be determined 
from the fact that, while in 1876 the company issued 7904 policies, in 1882 the 

new policies issued aggregated 144,234. 


—An informal meeting of insurance managers residing in Chicago was 
held on the 17th inst., and it was decided to call a general meeting of officers and 
managers of companies doing a recording agency business in the West, to discuss 
the subject of a uniform rate of commissions. C.H. Case acted as chairman, and 
W. H. Cunningham as secretary of the meeting. A committee consisting of G. F. 
Bissell, Thomas S. Chard and W. B. Cornell was appointed, and they have issued 
a call for the meeting to take place on the 12th of June, at the Kennard House, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


—The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York has issued a 
circular letter threatening that in cases where the practical suggestions of the com- 
pany’s inspectors, made with a view to reduce the fire hazard, are not carried out, it 
will be deemed sufficient reason to decline the renewal of the policy covering the 
property insured, notwithstanding the owner may be one of the company's sub- 
scribers. The Mutual Fire has not suffered a loss in five months, but its managers 
are afraid that this condition of things will not last always. George E. Dennison 
has been appointed receiver of the defunct co-operative. 


—A bill entitled ‘‘,An act to protect persons interested in policies of 
life insurance " is now before the Illinois Legislature. The bill seeks to compel 
all life insurance organizations to make a different contract with Illinois policyhold- 
ers from those written elsewhere, and a contract of no more seeming value to the 
public than the forms prescribed by the companies’ own rules or the laws of the 
States in which they are organized. An ostensible non-forfeiture feature is included 
in this proposed new contract, but it fails to provide any better terms for the policy- 
holder who may ultimately be unable to meet his premiums than is afforded by the 
terms of most of the contracts now in common use, while the ‘details of its accom- 
plishment are such as to conflict with the usages of all the States in which the com- 
panies are organized. The bill further provides that at the end of five years any 
policyholder in Illinois may demand and receive in cash ninety per cent of the net 
reserve on his policy, together with all dividends then due. 


—In the case of Alvina Meier, wife of Thomas J. Meier, deceased, vs. 
Adolphus Meier, brother of the dead man, tried at St. Louis, last week, the cour 
held that, though Adolphus paid the premiums on the life policy, the widow was 
entitled to the full amount of the policy. Following was the opinion of Judge Bar- 
clay: ‘‘ This was an action for the proceeds of an insurance policy on the life of 
Thomas J. Meier, collected by the defendant at the instance of the plaintiff, after 
the death of her husband, the insured. The defendant had always been ready and 
willing to account for the proceeds of this policy,after deducting premiums advanced 
by the defendant's firm to keep it in force during the life of the insured, who, for 
many years before his death, was insolvent. The policy was expressed to be paya- 
ble to and for the benefit of the plaintiff. Both parties concede that there was no 
agreement by the plaintiff whereby she consented that such premium payments 
might be charged against herinterest in the policy, and, in the absence of such 
agreement, these payments by defendant's firm on that account cannot be sub- 
tracted from the proceeds of the policy. Such payments are governed by the well- 
established rule that no one can make himself the creditor of another without the lat- 
ter's consent. Though the defendant's voluntary payment of premiums to keep up 
the policy was a highly praiseworthy act of charity, it gives him no legal right to 
reimbursement therefor without agreement to that effect by the plaintiff, which is 
here wanting. There will be judgment for the plaintiff for $3,118.45.” 


—The New York Mutual Accident Insurance Company (co-operative), 
of Utica, N. Y., was last Thursday condemned by John A. McCall, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. The company was organized in 1881, with James Miller, then 
Mayor, as president; Taliesin Evans, ex-County Clerk, and present member of the 
Republican State Committee, secretary; John Kohler, County Treasurer; City 
Judge P. F. Bulger, and other prominent Uticans, together with Ira D, Warren, of 
New York, and Alvin B. Higgins, of Brooklyn, being in the directory. The direc- 
tors charge Secretary Evans with loose and fraudulent management, and say that 
it has been impossible to get any statement from him of the company's affairs. On 
this information, Superintendent McCall came to Utica, and for two days has been 
examining the company’s affairs. The reports to Attorney-General Russell are in 
wretched shape, and the affairs have been minaged in a slovenly and incompetent, 
if not fraudulent, manner. Evans claims that his accounts are all right, and that 
the failure of the company to meet its liabilities is due entirely to the failure of mem- 
bers to pay their assessments. His statement to the department last December 
showed the total expenses for the year to be $9276, of which the claims paid formed 
only $2612, The Superintendent is very severe on Evans, and charges him with 
violating the regulations of the company. Evans claimed a salary of $3000, and 
says that the company owes him $1500. Other claims against the company aggre- 
gate $4000, to pay which the treasury holds $6000. Of the last assessment, only 
$184 was paid, The whole number of policies outstanding was Igoo. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up. 





pen seaunanedeiun a 
American Exchange 


Broadway 
Brooklyn 


al 
Buffalo German . 
Citizens 


ty 
Clinton .-. 
Commerce. -..- 
Commercial 


Continental 


Empire City 
Exchange .... 


Firemens 

Firemans Trust . 
Franklin and Emporium. 
German American 


Glens Falls 
Greenwich 


Hamilton 


ome 
n unty-.- 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
i sland 


Manuf’rs and Builders -.- 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders-.- 
Mercantile 

Merchants 

Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
Montauk 

National 


New York Bowery 
New York 7 peer 





eo | 
8 | 





$300,000 
200,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,002 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 


300,000 
100,000 


200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 


350,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 


200,000 





100,000 
250,000 | 
300,000 | 
250,000 


$183.38 | 


161.72 | 
239.78 | 
132.42 
266.55 

231.88 


112.72 
347-10 


243-66 


181.58 
151.26 
169.79 


130.19 
255-79 
318.79 | 


120.53 | 
136.49 
155.10 | 


119.89 
119.19 
164.42 


251.96 
174.26 
417.21 


155-04 
255-25 
102.97 


169.62 
171.57 | 
159-14 
112.85 


100.1T 


242.29 
229.22 
141.22 


139.10 
134-97 
104.91 
102.51 


178.14 
161.85 


174.46 
103.62 
164.85 | 


129.85 | 
135-03 


177-79 


133-73 | 


225.46 
259-30 
125.86 
viet 


127.45 
285.45 


143.69 
148.65 


234.61 
164.45 


162.05 
177.88 
168.08 


102.49 
105-79 | 


170.11 


114.¢9 
192.57 


161.34 | 
269.44 | 


Last 
DivipEND 
Pap, 


Latest SALE 
| or Stock, 





Date. 





Jan., ’83 
\# 1 183 
Jan ” 83 


lten. 83 
*Feb., 83 
*jan.,’83 


Jan., ’82 


*Feb.,’83 
*Jan., 83 
It eb., '83 
*Jan. 1/83 
\*Jan., 83 
| Apr. +83 


*July, ’82 | 





le july, "82 
*Jan. 183 
*Jan.,'83 | 


|*Jan.,’83 | 
*Jan.,’83 
*Jan., '83 
|*Jan., 83 | 


*Jan., '83 | 
*July, ’82 


|*Jan. 183 
|* Jan., "83 
|*Jan ,’83 


Jan., 82 
\*July,’ 81 
l*Sept, "82 
|*Jan.,’83 
| Jan., ’83 


res "83 
*Jan.,'33 


| Jan., 





|*Jan., 
*Jan., 
| 
|*Jan.,’83 
\*July,’ ae 
Jan.,’82 
| | Jan., 83 | 
|\*Jan. ” 83 | 


le Jan,’ 
*Jjan., 


83 
83 


33 
"83 
*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 

| 


*Aug., "82 | 
*jan., “5g | 


| Apr,.’ 
io 83 


*Jan., 83 | 

*Jan..’83 | 

| 

*Jan., 83 | 

*Jan., 83 | 
| 


*Feb.,’83 | 


*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 


*July,'81 
Aug., ’80 
|*Jan., "83 


leten. "83 
|*Jan. 83 
|#Feb, 783 
*Jan..’83 
| 





Per Ci q Date. 


Jan.17,’83 


Mar. 8,’83 
Mayr4, 83 
|A pr. 14,82 





\Feb. 14, 83 
7.35 May16, '83 
7% May 2,83 


3% Jan. 16, 83 
3% Nov.15,’82 
é Jan 10,’82 


2% |May 9s. "83 
|Apr.26,’ '83 
Apr.17,'83 


5 

6 

6 Apr.26,'83 

5 |Mayz4,'83 

5 |May 1,83 

5 (June 2, "82 

7% |Aug.z 17,'81 

2% | May22,'83 
|Apr. 11,'83 
Mar. 13,’83 
| Mayes, ’83 


\May 12,'83 
Feb.14,'83 


[Mayrg,’ 83 
|May28,'83 
Apr.17, 83 


Feb. 28,’83 
May 3, ‘83 


Mar.10,'83 
. |Nov. 1,’82 


Dec.28,’82 
Mar.15,’83 


‘May 18,83 
Mar. 15,'83 
Dec. 26,’82 


| Jan., 83 
|Mar.28,’83 


Jan. 31,’83 
Mar. 14.83 


Mar.28,’83 
Apr.14,'83 
May 15,’83 
Feb.17, '83 
Nov. 1,’82 
May 25.’83 
May17,’83 
s |Mar. ,°83 


6 |May16,’83 
5  Mayr4,’83 


5 
5 Apr. Ts 83 
3% Jan. 23,83 


4 |May 9, ’83 
3% |May16,'83 


5 


Apr.t1,’82 
May16,’83 








* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. > 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Capitac 
Paid up. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 





Etna, Hartford 

American, Boston... 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pitts burgh.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit 

Eliot, Boston....--. seneceececinoie 


Equitable F. and M., Providence.... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 

Firemens, Newark 

First National, Worcester... 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburg 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F.'and M., Philadelphia 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. . . 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 

Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 


Merchants, Newark 
Michigan F. and M., 
National, Hartford 
Neptune F, and M., Boston 
New Orleans Ins. Co 


Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester... 
North American, Boston 
Northwestern National, 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

Phoenix, Hartford 

Prescott, to) 

Providence- Washington, Providence 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


Security, New Haven 

Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Springfield #. and M., Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia... 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Pau 

Traders, Chicago 

Union, Philadelphia 

Union, San Francisco 

United Firemens, Philadelphia... 
Washington, Boston 


400,000 
600,000 


200,000 
250,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
200,000 


300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
750,000 
378,000 


250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


206,000 
300,000 
1,250,006 
3,000,000 
208,000 


500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


400,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
509,000 


250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 
400,000 
200,000 

2,000,000 
200,000 
400,c00 





200,000 
600,000 | 
1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
400,000 


Net 
Book 
Value of 
Stock 
Per $100, 
Fan. 1, 
1883 


$179.83 
142.48 
234.27 
256.88 
139.06 


106.49 
132.00 
116.34 
129.23 
188.77 
357-07 


121.34 
284 41 
148.52 
116.06 
114.87 


126.99 
233-15 
104.81 
314.38 
151.79 


102.93 
278.25 
208.66 
208.36 
221.91 


113.85 
137-23 
155.89 
146.06 | 
141.02 


206.16 
107.52 
146.41 
135-49 
121.39 


206.88 
140.78 
130.90 
141.94 
112.02 
340.66 
126,51 
156.36 
115.16 
133644 


120.19 
107-49 
137.89 
197.64 
143.35 
107.94 
106,23 
116,71 
122,38 
182.55 | 


LL 

Last 
Divivenp 

| Pain. 


Sale ef Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


| Date. |Per ct, 


Price of Latest 


Apr. 
‘—_ "ae | 
far., 3 

*Apr., 
|*Jan., rg2 


*Jan., "83 
jan, °9 "83 
*Jan., 's3 
*jan., 783 
*jan.,’83 
\*Apr.,’83 


a 


seee | 
x 


*Jan,, '83 
*Jan., ’83 
*Jan., 8 
+ Apr.,’ 
an., "82 


*Apr., "83 
Jan., 8 
Feb., 

+Apr., 

tJan., 8 


July, ’78 
tApr., 83 
*Jan., 83 
*Jan., '83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Oct., "81 
Apr., ’82 
*Jan.,’83 
*May, "83 

*Jan., "83 


*fan.,’83 


UUme DA Wun au 


183 
chor. 183 
*Jan.. "83 


Jan., 83 
*Jan., "03 
*Apr., '83 
*Jan.,'83 

jan., 83 
* Mar.,’83 
|*Jan., 83 
tApr., 83 
*Apr., '83 | 
|*Jan. oy 631 


} 





awWweuUau oe 


Jan., 183 
*Oct., 

* Jan.,'83 
Jan., "8 
*Jan., * 2 
t Apr., 83 
*Jan., 133 
t+aApr., 83 
|*M ar., "83 
*Apr., "83 





Com nw 


UwWwe Hu 





Canadian Companies 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 





Doing ‘Business in New York, 


Sennen 
400,000 


50 
20 





$188.61 
150.91 


ls) an.,’ 83 


|*July, "82 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. — 


NAME OF COMPANY, 


Par 
Value of 
Stock. 


Paid 


Amount 


Up Per | 
Share. | 


LATEST PRICE. 





City of London 
Co.nmercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association 
Guardian 





node and London and Globe. .. 
London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire... ...- 
London and Provincial 

North Biitish and Mercantile 


Scottish Union and National. 
Standard Fire 
United Fire Re-Insurance 


- — nu ° 
An RPE NR HBKRUOKRUARH 
Rm RK 


x 





a) 
CNeKwWrt NU 





